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ARCTIC EXPLORATIONS MAY LOCATE ORIGIN OF STORMS 


At least thirteen Arctic explorations are planned for the coming summer, and 
some of them may locate the cradle of the storms that sweep the north Atlantic 
Ocean, Dr. William Herbert Hobbs, professor of geology and director of the geologi- 
cal laboratory at the University of Michigan,said in a recent radio talk from 
station WCAP. 


"If certain studies in Greenland, for instance, are successfully carried 
through," said Prof. Hobbs, "they will be of great practical as well as scientific 
importance, for what I have in miné is nothing less than the careful observation 
of the origin of the storms of the North Atlantic and FBurope in the cradle where 
they begin their existence, and in the same early stage of their carcer the ice 
bergs which are such a peril to the navigation of Atlantic waters. 


"Northern storms and northern icebergs, the great perils in the navigation of. 
the north Atlantic, alike have their breeding cround in the great flattened dome 
of ice which like a gigantic white cap covers almost the entire continent of Green- 
land - an area 1200 miles in length with an average breadth nearly one-half as 
great." 


"The coldest place on the globe is not, as popularly supposed, the North Pcle, 
The winter temperature at the North Pole is certainly quite warm if compered to 
parts of Siberia or British America. In fact, throughout the long winter season 
at points along the coasts of these barren land areas the winds which blow from 
the direction of the North Polo are the warm ones, while those from the south are 
correspondingly cold." 


"The coldest place where temperatures have been measured throughout the year 
is located in Siberia, but it is certain thit in the heart of Greerland and of the 
Antarctic the winter cold is mich more intense, for even in the midst of summer 
the mid-Greenland air temperatures have been found to be more than 30 degrees be~ 
low zero. It is thercfore of prime importance to find out more about the air mm 
ditions over Greenland. One of the several polar expedigions which are being 
organized this year, that of the University of Mighigan, has been planned to study 
carefully the metesrolegical conditions 6f this very critical and significant area 
by establishing and maintaining for a year a number of weather observing points to 
be served by aeroplane transportation." 


Pref. Hobbs maintains that it is this intense cold of the interior area of 
Greenland which is responsible for the havoc-miking storms that issue from its 
margin. 
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"are the refrigerators of the earth above which the high currents of air which 
have traveled from the equator sre sucked down and drained off as though through 
a gigantic shaft, and from the bottom of this shaft they are poured out in all 
directions toward the margins of the ice-cap to make their return to the furnace 
on the equator, thus making of our air circulation a complete circuit." 


eee eee ee 


TAXI DRIVERS PICKED BY NEW TESTS 


A new and promising set of drivers' tests, which reproduce traffic conditions 
of city streets by maans of apparatus in a laboratory, has been devised, and is 
being used by taxicabé companies in seven cities as a means of selecting drivers. 


The tests, which are the work of Dr. A. J. Snow, of Northrestern Univorsity, 
are not finally perfected, but a preliminary report of them appears in a recent 
issue of the Journal of Applied Fsycholory, because, the author says, “of the 
popular and misleading publicity that has appeared in nowspapers and magazines" 
andi because of the insistent demand of the automobile industry to know the fects 
about them. 


The tests are said to be equally suited to selection of pilots for any trans- 
portation vehicle--street car, electric elevated line, steam or electric railway, 
and passengor or freight motor car. They are being used by different taxicad 
companies in Chicago, Cleveland, Pittsburch, South Bend, Toledo, Ohaha, and Louis- 


ville. 


The method of picking drivers is illustrated by Dr. Bnow's test of "perception 
of spice ani motion". Two toy eutemobiles, whose motion is controlled by a system 
of pulleys and wéights, are mounted on a board 20 fect long. A fixed scale of 
mumbers is marked three inches apart along tracks on the board. The prospective 
taxi pilot stands facing the apparatus, 15 fect away. The vehicles are moved at 
different speeds in various directions, according to cicht different prearranged 
combinations. The driver is asked at a given signal to indicate at what point 
the two,cars will pass or overtake one another. The exncrimenter records the 
error between the driver's estimate and the actual point of passinc, and also the 
rapidity of his responses, his specd of learning anc constancy of attention. 


"The theory underlying this test," Dr. Snow explains, “is thit the sudject 
who is unable, with any cegree of accuracy or promptness, to make the necessary 
judgment suffers from a visual defect, which makes him an undesirable candidate 
for a pilot of any transportation vehicle. It should be understood, of course, 
that for each test a learning period has becn cstablished. In this pericd the 
instructions are oxplained until the applicant can demonstrate to us an understand- 


ing of them." 


Another test measures the emotional stability of a criver during an emergency 
by requiring him to throw certain switches at certain sisnals, at the same time 
that he reccives a slight electric shock. 


Recklessness is tested by havins him guide a small metal pencil throush 
mintature traffic lanes on a board. The lanes vary in width and lencth and have 
sharp turns and curves. Electrical app2ratus attached to the board shows the 
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driver's steadiness and judgimnt: at difficult Joints and also registers the time 
in fractions of a second thit it takes him to sove the stylus throuzh the points 


of difficulty. 


An individual's intelligence is nc gauge of his success as a driver, Dr. Snow 
finds, except that very low intelligence is a sure indication of unfitness. Con- 
sequently, drivers are given only 2 simple intelligence test, to test such powers 
as memory, attention during distractions, and common sense reason. The taxicab 
applicants are also put throuch a rigorous physical examination, 


A Chicago taxi company which employs 6,000 drivers has rejected 15 per cent. 
of its applicants since January first, using the new tests as a standard of fitness. 
The company reports that the reduction of accidents has been substantial. 


BRITISH EXPEDITION SEEXS MAYA RUINS 
By F. N. Fallaize 
Secretary of the Royal Anthropological Institute, London. 


‘Mayan ruins on British soil in Central America sare the objectives of an expedi- 
tion under T. A. Joyce, deputy keeper of the Department of Ethnography of tke 
British Museum, London, and F. A. Mitchell-Hedzes, now in the field, on a voyage 
of exploration in British Honduras. 


The expedition is an outcome of the intcrest of the results obtained by Mr. 
Mitchell-Hedges last year, when he was accompanied by T. W. Gann, the well-knom 
authority on Central American archaeology, and spent some months in exploring the 
ancient cities of the Maya. One of the most remarkable monuments discovered by 
him was a vast amphitheatre which is like nothing else known in America. 


A great deal of the work done was of a pioneer charicter, and did little more 
than clear away the jungle, but it was possible to conclude that the remains be- 
longed to two periods, of which the work of the earlier was of a much higher 
character than that of the later. In the former were found blocks covered with 
painted stucco, which evidently had been introduced into the work but belonged to 
a much earlier period still. The buildings rere probably ceremonial. At any rate 
they showed no sign of military defenses. 


It may be expected that the present expedition will obtain mmch information 
which should be of value both in itself and in assisting to clear up some of the 
problems of archaeology and history in the other states of Mexico and Central 
America. 





In a storm on the Atlantic, waves average 40 feet in height. 
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YOUNG GORILLA MENTALLY MEASURED 


Of all the man-like apes, which have been studied by psychologists, the 
sorilla probably is the leader intellectually. This is indicated by a series of 
tests recently completed on a youns female corilla by Dr. Robert M. Yerkes, prof- 
essor of psychology at Yale University. 


Dr. Yerkes has just returned from Jacksonville, Fla., where he spent six 
weeks testing the animal, which belongs to Benjamin Burbridge. Mr. Burbridge, an 
experienced hunter, captured the gorilla single-handed in the forests of the Bel- 
gian Congo. On his last trip to Africa he caught four, but two died in Africa; 
one, which was taken to Belgium, has since died, and the other is Congo, the one 
that was studied by Dr. Yerkes. Probably it is the only example of its species, 
the mountain gorilla, that has ever been brought to the United States. 


The chimpanzee, the most familiar anthropoid ape, has been the subject of 
many psychological inquiries. The Yale Institute of Psychology has several chim- 
panzees in its "Primate Laboratory", on which tests are being conducted, but on 
account of the scarcity of specimens, the gorilla has never before been studied 
experimentally. 


"One's first impression is that the chimpanzee is the more intelligent", said 
Dr. Yerkes, "but that is protably due to the temperamental differences of the two 
animals. The chimpanzee is the more emotional and impulsive; the gorilla is the 
more deliberate, and workg’ calmly and with better judement, and I should expect 


that the gorilla would go further in the long run. I was able to work with Gongo 
for hours at a time, and she stuck to her tasks. A chimpanzee by comparison tires 


quickly." 


The animal weighs about 65 pounds, Dr. Yerkes stated, and is perhaps five 
years old. Althouzh their average span of life is not certainly kmown, they prob- 
ably attain the age of 30 or 40 years. Conzo displays great strength, for "when 
she tugged at me, I felt as if something would break," he snid. When tested 
with a spring balance, she ,ulled 160 pounds, which, considering relative weight, 
would be equivalent to a pull of 400 pounds by a man. Despite this, however, the 
animal is quite gentle, in Dr. Yerkes' opinion, for, he séid "she doesn't realize 
her strength," 


The methods used with the gorilla were similar to those employed on the 
other anthropoids. One consisted in arranging the animal's food so that it was 
necessary to pull on a rope to obtain it, and then, after this had been learned 
without aid, the rope was hooked at one end, and it was necessary for the mankey 
to unhook it before it could retrieve the reward. 


Several hundred feet of motion pictufes were made of the ape while she was 
solving problems, and these, in conjunction with many thousand feet which Mr. 
Burbridge made of the gorillas in their native haunts in Africa, will throw con- 
siderable light on gorilla psychology. "You may kmow mich about the psychology 
of the chimpanzee, but it doesn't help you more than does human psychology te 
understand the gorilla," said Dr. Yerkes. "What impressed me most is the great 
array of mental differences between the gorilla and the other sreat apes. 
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CANCER HEREDITARY, CHICAGO WOMAN SEOWS 


Experiments on 50,000 mice belouring to hundreds of senerations anc yielding 
over 5000 canccrous indiviiuals, concuctedover a ,eriod of sixteen years by Maud 
Slye of the University of Shicazo, workiny undcr the auspices of the Otho S. &. 
Sprague memorial institute, cive evidence o,poseit to the germ theory of cancer, 
and prove that resistance as well as susceptibility to cancer in mice is irherit- 
able. 


Miss Slye says further, that the herecity of cancer and non-cancer tendency 
uniformly follows a perfect Mencelian prttern. Morvover, the spontaneous cancers 
investizated are snid to arise in the natural life of the animals without any 
artificial procedure whatever except that of selective breedinz, exactly as man's 
spontaneous cancer arises. 


The cancers in nice develop, che contirued, in the same orgins and the same 
tissucs as similar tumors in man, and they bring about death in the same ‘rays. 
Under the mieroscope there is a great similarity to similar tumors in man. 


"If re concede evolution as a fact, and if we concece that heredity controls 
evolution, we mist concece that those characters which are hereditary in the lower 
animals are also hereditary when they occur in man," is her decuction. "Certain 
other aspects ot the studies carried on in this liboratory should de outlined 
briefly here because they have 2 marked bearin: upon the baffling ;roblem of the 
nature of cancer. It is of interest to note tnese facts at this time, particularly 
in the light of the recent announcement by Gye and Barnard, of London, of » germ 
that produces cancer when accozipanied by a chemical. The results of my studies 

xseem to conflict with any theory which states that cancer may be caused by a 
specific germ such as any known to science. ' 


"The clinical course of several thousand breast cancers has been followed 
closely by this laboratory, and they all have shown certain ,oints in common. 
Every mouse is examined once a weck for twnor nodules, and mos* of these external 
tumars, such as breast cancer, are found when they are very small, measuring 
usually from 1.5 to 5 or 6 millimeters in diameter. The mice carrying these early 
tunors are unifornly among the largest, the healthiest, ani in every way the most 
perfect specimens in the laboratory, and they show at this time no symptoms what- 
ever of illness. If these same mice are isolated, well fed, and dear no young, 


the tumors grow with great rapidity." 


The germ theory, as a result of the researches, may be attacked from many 
directions: The type of inheritance tehavior of cancer resistance and cancer 
susceptibility is opposed to the gern theory. In addition, cancer does not inter 
fore with reprocuct nless the cancer is in the reproductive organs themselves 
or in some interval/ Whose vital mechanism is interfered with. This is not tme of 
infections, Tumor srowth is retarced by reproduction. The investigator found 
that in hundreds of c2ses the srowth of breast cancer had been greatly retarded 
by reproduction. This is not true of infections. 


X Miss Slye believes that there are two factors necessary for the production 


of cancer: First, an inherited susceptibility to the disease. Second, proper 
irritation to the cancer-susce,tible tissues. This serves to indicate, she said, 
that Dy avoidinz chronic irritation of locally susceptible tissue mach will be 
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accomplished towards retardinz the dreaded disense. 


MINERAL RESOURCES A SERICUS WORLD PROBLEM 


That a commercial League of Nations may possibly be established to help 
settle the world's problems with refare to mineral resources is foreseen by Dr. 
Charles K. Leith, well known geologist from the University of Yisconsin, who is 
attending an international meeting of geolozists in Madrid. 


Dr. Leith points out thit a mighty conflict is going on betweon two powerful 
forces; world demand for the needed supply of minerals, and, on the other hand, 
nationalistic forces which are working to use the mineral resources of a political 
state for national gain or protection. 


Mineral resources are very uncqutily distributed among the countries of the 
world, Dr. Leith states, and in many cases the great centers of supply constitute 
essentially national monopolies. The depenidnce of mocern civilization upon 
these unequally divided minerals is growing and the problem of mincral reeources 
figures largely in the conscicusness of nations. 


"The satisfoction of world cemand for mnineralsrust, therefore, over-rice 
political boundaries," said Dr. Leith, "There seems tc be no way to climinnte 
either set of forces. The problem is to effect a balance or adjustment Detween 


them. 


"Tnternationalization of resources, in the sense of turning them over to 
some super-national control, is probably a political impossibility, even if it were 
desirable, which is doubtful. But there is an opportunity to standardize by; 
international agreement the many international commercial arrangencnts which are 
now effecting a fair and work2ble compromise between world demand on the one hand 
and nationalistic policies on the other." 


Dr. Leith advocates an international economic conference, with frct finding 
committees, and "ultimately, perhaps, what will amount to a commercial League 
of Nations". This, he said, would not put an end to national mineral monopulies, 
nor would it cause a nation rich in minerals to lose advantages of these possess- 


ions. 


TRANSPLANTED PANCREAS CONTTNUDS TO FUNCTION 


A successful operntion of transplantint a portion of the pencreas into the 
mammary glend of a dos, his recently been performed by Drs. A. C. Ivy ane J. I. 
Ferrell, of the Northwestern University School of Medicine. 


The pancreatic gland produces potent flvids necessary to the body, including 
insulin which prevents diabetes. The scicntists do not believe, however, that 
this method of transplanting a portion of the pancreas car be used prctically for 
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the surgical cure of diabetes in man. It is merely another step, they say, to a 
better understanding of the physiology of the pancreas. 


The investigators discovered that when the animal was fed, the transplant sec- 
reted normal pancreatic juice, which is the most imzortant of the digestive juices. 
This observation proves that when one eats 2 meal a substance passes into the blood 
stream and stirmlates the pancrens to secrete. This sgent is called "secretin", 
and is a hormone that is formed by a glandular layer in the intestinal wall when 
food and gastric juice come in contact with it. The substances that excite the 
formation of this hormone are, in order of their effectivoness: gastric juice, and 
and digestive products of fat. 


It was also found that the transplanted piece of pancreas functione*? to such an 
extent in producing a sufficient amount of insulin that diabetes would not occur 
when the remainder of the pancreas was removod. 


E. ”. SCRIPPS 


(This tribute to his life-long friend wis written by Dr. Wua.g. Ritter, president 
of Science Service. Mr. Scripps dicd March 12, 1926 on board the yacht Ohio, off 
the coast of Liberia.) 


Intense humanism, enormous avidity for knowledse, andi faith in the truths of 
science characterized E.W.Scripps, in the opinion of Dr. William E. Ritter, his life- 
long friend, and president of Science Service, the institution for the populariza- 
tion of science through newspapers founded by Mr. Scrigps. Dr. Ritter in a state- 
ment said: 


After the World War, Mr. Scripps was greatly impressed with the idea that since 
the world was more than ever committed to democracy, democracy mist tecome more 
intelligent than it ever has beenl 





How, he reasoned, is it possible to conceive a ,ublic intelligent enough to 
live healthily, efficiently, sanely, and happily in the moderna world without much 
acquaintance with the facts and principles of the physical .nd humanist sciences? 


Furthermore, he contimued to query, since the newspaper is the greatest single 
agency for informing the public of what goes on in the world from day to day, and 
for molding public opinion on many subjects, what is more natural, more important 
than that this agency should supplement whatever can be done by other agencies, as 
the schools and colleges, in disseminating scientific knowledge among the people 


generally? 


Another potent belief held by Mr. Scripps was that the mental capacity and emo- 
tional’ soundness of the average man are sufficient to make him capable of understand- 
ing and appreciating the basic truth of science if presented in simjle,familiar 
language. : 

The almost necessary consequence of these ideas in the mind of so dynamically 
and financially competent a man as Mr. Scripps was some foundation like Science 
Service, if only scientific men themselves would do their share in creating and 
operating it. 

The trustees of Science Service, the newspapers sefved by it, anc the record of 
. the institution for its five years of life are sufficient testimony of the reqpones 
‘of both American newspapers and American science. 
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SET YOUR WABOH BY THE DOG-STAR 


Setting your watch from the stars is easy, if you can see Sirius, the Dog- 
Star, which shines brilliantly in the southwestern sky in carly April evenings. 
Dri Charles Clayton Wylic, assistant professor of astronomy at the University of 


Iowa, has developed a method of doing this. 


The method is based on the fact that Sirius is in the part of the heavens 
directly opposite the sun on Jamary first; that is, at midnisht then, when the 


‘wun is above the part of the earth directly opposite the observer, the Dog-Star 


is directly south, or where the sun is at noon. 


Most people can judge the approximate time of day if they sec where the sun is, 
so that on January first it is a simple matter to tell the time from Siriug,  e~ 
cause it will be the same as when the sun is in that position, except that the 
hour will be p.m. instead of a.m. or a.m. instcad of p.n. 


Since the sun makes a complete circuit of the heavens every year, and our 
ordinary time is measured from its position, "Sirius time" rill be two hours slow 
er than sun time for each month before New Year's Day, or two hours fast for each 


month after. 


The rules for finding the local time from Sirius are summarized by Dr. Wylie 
as follows: 


First: "Estimate the hour at which the sun is in the observed position of 
Sirius." 


Second: "From this estimation subtract double the number of months after New 
Year's day, or add to it double the number of months before New Year's. The result 
is the local time. If the doubled mumber of months is larger than the estimated 


Sirius time, add 12 to the latter. 


As an exam.le take the evening of April 1. Sirius is shining briliiantly in 
the southwest, or about the position that the sun occupies at toc. o'clock. ‘Three 
months have clapsed since NewYear's day, so twicetthree or six is subtracted 
from fourteen (two o'clock ma twelve) and the answer is eight, and the time is 
eight 3. nm. 


Dr. Wylie suggests that with a little practice the position of Sirius may be 
estimated to the nearest quarter hour, and as the mcnths may be taken to the ncar 
est quarter months, the time found may be surprisingly accurate. 


"I gave this method in a radio talk a while back," said Dr. Wylie, "and a 
few days later I received a note from an Illinois farmer saying that he tried it 
twice that night and his cleck seemed all right." 





"Shooting stars" are really meteors, or small bits of stars. 


Gold is said to have been the first metal worked by man. 


























without, self injury. 
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AMERICAN MEN UNPREPARED PHYSICALLY 


American men are unprepared to mect the cormon physical omergencies and demands 
of life. 


To mect the "cormonphysical emergencies", three types of prowess are essen- 
tial. 


First, a man mst be able to act quickly and accurately in case of an accident, 
and to develop this ability be mist be able to run, jump, vault fences and fall 


Second, he mist be able to maintain himself azainst any blackcuard or cad if 
a situntion arises, and to this end he must box, fence and wrestle well. 


Third, he mast be 2ble to swim and to save others from a watery death. 


These are the views of Prof. E. L. Kleeborger, chairman of the department of 
physical education at the University of California, To offset these indictments, 
Prof. Kleeberzer ceclares that college students have a fairly hish degree of phy- 


sical fitness. 


In order to prepare California students to meet these “emergencics" of life, 
Prof. Kleeverzer has prepared an oxtensive program of development 1s succtested 
under the first, second and third classifications above. 


Already, he reports that students at the state university are better qualified 
physically than most youns men. Universities and colleges are leaders of the 
movenent for better health, accordine to Dr. Kleeberger, but among the people of 
America there is a very low goneral average of physical fitness, which he ascribes 
partly to 1 tendency to have specialists and professionals in the field, and part- 
ially to our sedentary civilization. 


"While it is not possible to tuild brain matter by ghysicnl exercise," says 
Prof. Kleeberger, "it is zossible to increase intcllectual efficiency and capacity 


by development and continued exercise of the body." 


STUDIES ILLUSIONS OF BLUE SHADOVS Ol} SNOW 


What color do shadows on snow appear to you? If it is 2 clear sunlit day, 
with blue skies, the cast shadows a,penr blue, a fict well known to artists and 
other careful observers. Irwin C. Priest of the Bureau of Stand-rds his been 
studying this and similar phenomena. One illusion which he his observed is that 
on a Cloudy day with snow on the eround, the snow will appear white and the sky 
eray, even though measurements with a photometor vrove thit the sky is mich the 
brighter. If a person is allowed to look at an area of snow or sky without his 
knowingge which it is, he sees it as white or gray, depending on which he thinks 


it is. 


Mr. Priest has now found that the case is similar with regard to the color of 
the shadows. The greatest effect is not obtained while the observer is fully gpRe-- 
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scious of the snow, however; and if the consciousness thit it is snow be reduced 
or eliminated, as by lookinz at the view on a camera ground glass, the effect is 
more marked. "Distant snow banks," said Mr. Priest, "may assume the illusory 
character of ‘equivocal figures', teing perceived in alternate moments now as 
white snow banks in shadow and now as blue lakes, without any change in objective 


conditions." 








Mr. Priest is unable to explain the illusion on physical grounds, or by the 
conditions of the retina, the sensitive lining of the eye. He suggests, however, 
that they are in accord with the iceas of perception suggested by Helmholtz. 


ee 





TABLOID BOOK REVIEW 


EVENING WITH THE STARS: Mary Proctor. Harper and Brothers, N.Y., 1925. 
218 pp.; $2.00. 


Richard Proctor was one of the leaders in the popularizing of astronomy 4 
half century ago, and in this book his daughter proves that she his inherited mch 
of her father's talent. In the course of twelve evenings, supposedly at different 
times of the year, she takes her reader out under the nicht sky and explains the 
principal objects that it contains, in a simple yet beautifully lucid style, and 
with the aid of well prepared diagrams. The half-tone illustrations, which might 
be more mumerous, are, however, well selected, and sive the reader an idea of how 
some of the celestial objects appear through modern telescopes. Ths book is one 
to be cordially recommended to one who wishes to know something about the oldest 
and most fascinating of all the sciences - the science of the stars. 





X-RAYS: by Maurice de Broglie, translated by J. R. Clarke. EF, P. Dutton and 
Co., N. Y., 1925. 204 pp., $5.00. 





To most people X-rays are an aid to the physician or dentist, but that their 
uses are by no means as limited as that is shown by this book, for one looks in it 
in vain for any reference to the therapeutic or diagnostic applications ofRdentgen's 
| discovery. Instead, it is devoted to such subjects as X-ray physics, molecular 
i scattering of the rays, and X-ray spectra, for in the field of physics, the advent 
| of the X-rays has been as revolutionary as they were in medicine. The author him 
é self has been prominently identified with this new research, and his book is com 

pletely abreast of the most recent progress. 


Pe 








The year 1926 is the fiftieth anniversary of the telephono. 





Ruins of a city about 1,500 years old. have just been found in Sweden. 











